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THE RING 


By GLENN Warp DrEsBACH 


The city caught Melissa in its crowds 

Like any small brown leaf is caught and whirled 
Along the wind with many leaves of brown 

And just enough of crimson and’ of gold 

To make the brown leaves wistful. . . In the crowds 
Was loneliness more keen than she had known 
Before a distance-flowered rim of sky. 

And, at the notions counter where she worked, 
The other girls, so wise in city ways, 

Had said, ‘‘ You got to make a show. A heart 

Of gold can’t shine through dowdy clothes. Put on 
An act! They don’t play pussy-in-a-corner 

Or drop-the-handkerchief in this town, girlie!’’ 
And so she spent the little she could save 

To play a part. She matched her wits with theirs 
In tales of romance. She had told so often 

About the banker’s son back home and how 

They had an understanding, that she thought 

It almost true. At first the girls had laughed 

But grew to half believe it. As the months 
Dragged by she added details, then one day 

A girl spoke out, ‘‘Say, kid, where is the ring? 

A banker’s son would flash a classy stone. 

Seein’s believin’!’’ .. . 
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So Melissa faced 
A new dilemma — but she answered well. 
‘‘He’s busy at the bank, and so he’s sending 
The ring to me next week. You wait and see!’’ 


It had to be a diamond, of course 

A large one like a banker’s son would bay 
And after work she hunted up and down — 
Turned pale at prices. One clerk, in a shop 
More shabby than the rest, took pity on her. 
He said, ‘‘ No one — but experts — knows so much 
About a stone. Now here is one! Just look!’’ 
She saw a large one flashing from its case. 

He gave the ring to her. She put it on 

And looked until the tears burned in her eyes. 
‘*Look good?’’ he asked. 


‘‘Oh, beautiful!’’ she sighed. 


He whispered to her, ‘‘Lots of ’em you see 
Are just like that. I’ll sell it right to you.’’ 
He charged so little for it — only twice 
What it was worth. 

She paid and went away 
With strange elation. In her dingy room 
She flashed her hand before her many times, 
Arranged her hair before the mirror so 
The light would fall upon the ring. She thrilled 
To it as she had never thrilled before. 
Next morning at the counter she had raised 
A languid hand to touch her hair. A girl 
Beside her whispered hoarsely, ‘‘God, the rock! 
Girls, she has got it. Big! I’ll say it is. 
Just see it shine!’’ 


She proudly stretched her hand 
For them to see. 


‘‘Third finger on the left,’’ 
Another girl half sighed; ‘‘I don’t mean maybe!’’ 
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‘‘When is the wedding?’’ asked a girl. Melissa 
Assumed an air of great sophistication, 

‘‘Oh, in a year or so — we’re too young yet 

To settle down out there. The city’s got me — 

A yearorso .. . Hemight decide to come 
And start a bank in here.’’ 


And so the days 
Went on with added glamour — then she met 
A sober young man who lived near the place 
She roomed. He saw her running in the rain 
One wild spring night, from work, and took her home 
Beneath his old umbrella. Later on 
Their friendship grew; sometimes they went together 
To shows, or took long walks about the parks. 
He kept books in a store and saved his money — 
Unheard-of thing — to buy a little farm 
Away from noise and sham consigned to fools. 
One night he held her hand, and said to her, 
‘‘T don’t suppose you’d like it on a farm. 
A stylish girl like you would find it dull — 
I guess I’m taking up your time.’’ And then 
He blurted out, ‘‘I love you — anyway!’’ 
And started home in utter dumb confusion. 
She would have held him back; she wished to tell 
How she had left the country and how lonely 
The city seemed until he came . . . but,strange .. . 
She felt he might not care for her so much 
If he knew just how common she had been. 


The next night he had asked about the ring. 
‘Are you engaged?’’ he wondered. 


‘“Well,’’ she said, 
‘‘Not just exactly, but — ”’ 


He interrupted, 
‘*T couldn’t get a ring like that for you. 
I guess I’d bettergo ... ”’ 
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His hurt white face 
Turned from her and she saw him reach the door. 
She tried to cry, ‘‘It’s only imitation — 
Yours would be real . . . For God’s sake stay! I’ll 
tell you! 
It’s not my fault. Thecity! ... ” 


Words were caught 
In sudden sobs that held them back. He left — 
Would he come back? 





ONE DAY 


By FLORENCE PaGE JACQUES 


She woke up happily. There was dim gold in the 
fresh-shadowed room; beyond the ivory foot of the bed a 
little wind came in under the lowered shade. A narrow 
bar of bright sun on the door moved up and down as the 
shade blew in and out at the window. The air was sweet 
and warm. When she threw back the sheet it flooded 
around her, silken soft. 

She liked looking at herself in the mirror, too, when 
she brushed her hair. As long as you had to be thirty- 
three, it was nice to look almost like twenty-four! 

‘Morning, Mother. Morning, Dad,’’ she called when 
she was running down the stairs. The smell of coffee! 
She loved it — and the baby asters on the table, that had 
been cut with too short stems. After breakfast she would 
pick some longer ones, out in the wind. Then there 
might be a long gay letter from Edith in the mail. And 
this afternoon was Nell’s bridge party. — She smiled at 
her mother and father, sitting one on each side of the 
round table, silently, and at Carrie, brins,ing in the toast, 
and at the little bright half-orange before her, tilted imp- 
ishly on its plate. She sat down, almost wanting to 
dance up and down in her chair. 
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‘‘My land, Miss Anne,’’ Carrie said. ‘‘There’s a gray 
hair on your head.’’ 

Was there? How fun— how awful. But people had 
them when they were young sometimes. There was only 
a tiny break that came into her clear joy. Carrie needn’t 
have said it, but then! — 

‘How sweet the air is, Mother,’’ she said. 

Dad was getting up stiffly from the table and going 
away. Good old dad. But when he went, you could re- 
lax and drink your coffee dreamily, looking out the win- 
dow at the sprays of green leaves that crossed it. You 
needn’t feel that someone ought to say something inter- 
esting to him, to break that sad resigned look he’d had 
since he’d given up the store. But, then! He probably 
enjoyed himself more than you knew, down town, and 
things. If he could only join the new Country Club — all 
the other girls had fathers or husbands who belonged, 
and — 

‘‘Just a speck more coffee, Anne?’’ Mother asked. 
How darling Mother was, little and round, and rosy- 
faced under her white hair. Anne felt a quick plunge 
of tenderness. 

‘*Yes, Mother, a big speck. Carrie!’’ she called gaily. 

Out on the porch after breakfast she sewed on a striped 
silk cushion. The porch floor was dusty, but she hoped 
Carrie would remember to sweep it without being told. 
She did hate to give orders about things. She felt — how 
did she feel? —-her voice might not sound casual and 
certain that Carrie would do it! It was only because 
Carrie had been with them since she was little, and Mo- 
ther had always told her what to do. Of course. Mother 
still did. 

The wind lifted the silk. A brown elm leaf clattered 
faintly up and down on the floor. It was beginning to be 
fall instead of summer. There was that little smoky blue 
haze down between the green branches of the street. It 
gave you just a touch of that sinking sad feeling you used 
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to have when you saw goldenrod, and knew schooltime 
was coming. Feeling of change. 

Anne laughed. How funny school children were! How 
afraid she had always been of being late to school! You 
weren’t really happy when you were little, trifles hurt 
you so! You couldn’t understand. It was nice to get 
happier and happier all the time. As you grew older, — 
just beauty, like this fluttering gold morning, could give 
you such rapture! Deep perfect happiness, from beauty. 
When you were young, very young, it was just fun and 
laughter that you wanted. 

There was that boy when she was in High School. The 
only one who had ever cared about her. Of course he 
hadn’t, really. They had just laughed together at every- 
thing. And then they quarrelled, and he called up one 
night and said, ‘‘Do you want me to come over to- 
night?’’ and she said, ‘‘ Yes,’’ and he said, ‘‘ Well, I ain’t 
a-goin’ to do it!’’ That had been awfully funny; only 
she hadn’t thought so then. It had nearly killed her. 

But she couldn’t stay still on such a morning! Darling 
little pudgy clouds floating up the forgetmenot sky, be- 
yond the sunlit trees. She would walk out along the 
river road, and take a book and sit down under one of 
the willow trees. It would be lovely, that lazy peace in 
the morning, and then the bridge party in the afternoon. 
Swift chattering, the scent of roses, the fragile plates of 
pretty food, the little flopping heaps of cards, floated 
through her mind dancingly. Before she started on her 
walk she’d call Mabel, and ask her to come by; she’d 
hoped Mabel would call and ask her, but Mabel always 
waited. 

‘“Hello.’’ 

‘‘Mabel? Shall I come by this afternoon?’’ 

‘‘For Nell’s.”’ 

‘‘For Nell’s bridge party.”’ 

‘¢Oh.”? 

‘“‘Oh! Well, I’m sorry you don’t get a chance to see 
me.”’ 
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‘“Yes, I know you do —”’ 

‘‘All right, love. How’s Ted?’’ 

‘‘That’s fine. Isn’t it a nice day?’’ 

“‘T will. You come. ’By.”’ 

She sat with the telephone waving in her hand. But 
Nell had had another party yesterday. Mabel had gone 
to it. That was all right. She put the telephone down 
and went quickly out into the porch, and picked up her 
sewing. 

She needn’t feel as if she’d been stabbed. Nell had had 
two parties, one yesterday, and one today. She was go- 
ing to today’s, that was all. 

Oh. She wouldn’t feel so hurt! How did she know? 
Maybe Nell had divided the girls up — part one day and 
part another, with the older people and stragglers. She 
needn’t ache like this. Until she knew. 

She took stitches carefully down a stripe. Why, Nell 
didn’t like Mabel at all. She liked her least of all the 
girls. Maybe she had all the stupid people yesterday, 
and had asked Mabel then, and she was having the real 
party today. Anne’s heart lightened. But then she re- 
membered. She’d seen Mabel’s car go by yesterday, just 
at half past two, and Agnes and Dorothy had been with 
her, all in lacy things. — It was true. 

Oh, it wasn’t true the girls were letting her go! It 
coudn’t be! She didn’t have anything else! She sat 
idle in the swing, looking frantic and bewildered, like a 
tied-up puppy being whipped. But they liked her. They 
always said, ‘‘ Anne is so much fun.’’ How could they be 
so cruel to her? Of course Agnes had left her out last 
week when she’d had her dinner party, but that had been 
different. Or she’d thought it was different. Because of 
course there really wasn’t any man for her. It hadn’t 
been nearly as bad as this. She hadn’t seen what was 
happening. She was so stupid about things like that. 
And of course she was a little older than the other girls, 
—her first crowd had married and disappeared — But 
she felt just the same with — 
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‘‘Anne, want to walk down town?’’ 

‘‘No, Mother. It’s so heavenly here.’’ She bent over 
her needle, unknotting her face. If Mother wouldn’t 
stand there, smiling like that! 

‘*Don’t you want a new hat for the party today? The 
girls will be sick of seeing that blue one.’’ 

‘Oh, no, Mother. I want to wait a little.’’ Please, go 
on, go on, go on! 

Her mother went down the street, smaller and smaller. 
Anne dropped her sewing on the dusty porch floor and 
ran blindly upstairs. She threw herself across her bed. 
It wasn’t fair. She never had anything in her life. 
Nothing real! Just little scraps she tried to believe were 
exciting. And now they were dissolving. God, you never 
let me have anything! Anything. Anything. 

It wasn’t her pride that hurt. Oh, yes, it was. Her 
pride was terribly, desperately hurt. To be discarded. 
Worthless. But that wasn’t all. She loved the girls. 
Gently, shyly, but really. They didn’t care. 

Nell threw her away like this. After Anne had been 
with her when Tim died, had held her in her arms. Then 
Nell could, so soon afterwards, make her feel — ashamed. 
Humiliated. She couldn’t bear it. She would tell Nell. 
She would say — And then Nell would — Oh, what utter 
nonsense ! 

But it was betrayal. It wasn’t a little thing. People 
might think it was. They couldn’t understand. They’d 
just laugh at suffering like this. Lines of fat red-faced 
luxurious people, laughing at a girl with her head in a 
pillow. But what else was there for her? If Anne lost 
the girls, what could she do? There weren’t any others. 
Only people like Daisy Mills, and church people. To her 
horror, she began to cry. 

She felt ridiculous in her despair. She felt sorry for 
herself, objectively. There was that gray hair, too. She 
didn’t care if she did cry. None of the rest needed 
friends so much. They had other things. She knew she 
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would never have a husband, children, a house, or travel- 
ling, or clothes, or a lover. Now she saw herself going 
down the years, lonelier and lonelier. 

Panic seized her. Oh, maybe there had been a mistake! 
Maybe Nell had invited her for yesterday, after all. She 
jumped up and fluttered the papers on her desk swiftly. 
Here was the card. No, it was right. Wednesday. 

Footsteps. Carrie was coming up to sweep. Oh! Anne 
got down and felt under the bed. ‘‘Don’t come in here, 
Carrie. I’ve dropped all my pins. Begin in the other 
room.’’ If she could get downstairs without Carrie see- 
ing her swollen eyes. 

‘‘T don’t like to begin in here,’’ Carrie grumbled, hit- 
ting her mopstick against the door. 

‘*You’ll have to,’’ Anne answered from under the bed, 
her lips closed tight. Maybe Carrie would think her 
mouth was full of pins, though she had meant the other 
kind of pins before. But anyway it kept her voice from 
trembling. 

Carrie banged the door of the next room, and Anne 
escaped down stairs. She washed her face in cold water 
at the kitchen sink. She’d better get out; she couldn’t 
go on pitying herself, acting like a child, like this. Could 
anyone tell she’d been crying? She looked at her eyes, 
patting them with a limp powderpuff she found in her 
pocket. They were all puffy. She’d have to read awhile. 

She took a book out to the porch swing. As she looked 
out down the sunny green street, her quivering pride, 
her self pity, ripped across; beneath it the reality of her 
disregarded tenderness tore too. She looked beyond, 
shrinkingly, into a world of ugliness and hardness and 
brutality. She fled to her book, covered herself in its 
leaves. She was lost in them. 

‘‘Annie! Annie!’’ 

It was old deaf Mrs. Crampp, down on the sidewalk, 
with her high round hat on her stumpy head! Anne 
wouldn’t be bothered. 
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‘“‘Annie! Annie Bell! Is your mamma there?”’ 

Oh, heavens! Why did she have to stop and bellow like 
that? No wonder Anne was left out, when people like 
this stood in front of her house! Why did Mother let 
her come, the old —the poor old thing? Mother didn’t 
seem to live for anything but to be comfortable to every- 
one. 

‘Mother isn’t here, Mrs. Crampp.”’ 

‘“Hey?”’ 

Anne ran down the steps. ‘‘Mother isn’t here,’’ she 
shouted. ‘‘I’m sorry.’’ She hoped Mrs. Crampp 
wouldn’t notice her face. But Mrs. Crampp’s tight little 
eyes behind their enormous round glasses were very 
quick. They more than made up for her deafness some- 
times. 

‘‘How are you?’’ Anne screamed defensively. ‘‘I 
have a cold.’’ 

‘‘Whered’ju get it?’’ snapped Mrs. Crampp. 

‘¢Washing my hair,’’ Anne called, standing in front of 
Mrs. Crampp so she couldn’t begin to come up the steps, 
and wondering if it was worse to tell a lie at the top of 
your voice. It seemed to be. ‘‘Come this afternoon, 
Mrs. Crampp! Mother will be here, this AFTER- 
NOON!’’ 

That really was mean, but Mother didn’t seem to mind 
her, and Anne did. Anne nodded her head at Mrs. 
Crampp, and ran up the steps again. She opened her 
book. 

Then she put it down. She got her hat from indoors, 
and walked out along the river road. Her sharp hurt had 
steadied down to a quiet ache. Oh, well, what difference 
did it make? Such a little thing. She could give a party 
herself, and have everyone, everyone but Nell. No, that 
would be too obvious. She would never show that she 
was hurt by doing a thing like that. Besides, — Anne 
felt a fresh pang — Nell wouldn’t mind. That was the 
maddening thing. You were so defenceless. 
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Besides, there wasn’t any money just now for a party, 
since Father wasn’t at the store. That was it, of course. 
The girls knew. She didn’t have any sedan to haul them 
around any more; she couldn’t give luncheons at the 
Country Club.— Why did she want to think like that? 
It was vulgar — 

A Ford went by, clouding her with yellow dust. It 
stopped with a loud bang. 

‘*Well, see what you see when you haven’t got a gun.’’ 
A red face with bushes of white hair under an old gray 
hat peered around the side, like an inquisitive caterpillar 
peering around a stem. It was old Dr. Jennison. ‘‘Come 
along, Anne. Ride out with me to Uncle Milt’s!’’ he 
called. 

‘**T’d love to,’’ Anne said, running. 

It was really the bluest morning. The tall maple trees 
stood up softly in the clear warm air. 

‘‘Aren’t the wild asters darling this year?”’’ 

‘*T like ’em.’’ The old doctor whizzed around a corner. 
He stopped by a white picket fence, before an old yellow 
house that looked like one Anne had copied in the fifth 
grade drawing class. ‘‘I’ll be fifteen minutes. There’s 
an apple in the back seat.’’ 

Anne ate the apple and looked down the winding tan- 
gled bit of road, all gold and green and brown. Wasn’t 
Dr. Jennison an old love? Everybody liked him. They 
laughed at him, he was so funny and blunt and did such 
unexpected absent-minded things. And yet when you 
were sick he could make you feel brave. He must be 
brave himself to be able to do that. He probably never 
had silly scratchy feelings — the way Anne had been feel- 
ing this morning. He was just a friend to people. It 
didn’t matter how they felt to him. That was a sort of 
nobility. 

There was an open gate just down the road. She got 
out and walked down to it, and on down a little hill. 
Small golden leaves fluttered around her, half transpar- 
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ent — like delicate brittle glass. Such grace in the blow- 
ing branches; and the small wind was sweet as apricots. 

Beyond the wood she caught a glimpse of a pasture 
with a few great elms. The light came down behind the 
trees so that they were dark and clear against the skys 
like Corot’s trees, and there was a strawstack that was a 
dark shadow, gold-rimmed. 

Suddenly her heart swept up in rapture — a haunting 
longing to hold this beauty. Delight flooded around her. 
This clarity, this mystery of earth,— 7 was the true 
thing! What did anything else matter, when she knew 
that? —Then, as suddenly, she lost the ecstasy. She 
caught at thought again. 

That was what caused her devastation, — that this was 
reality to her, that the orderly everyday proceedings of 
people were made so meaningless and futile. For this 
escape to rapture did not dull the pang that she was 
apart from her kind. There was an ecstasy, but it did 
not calm the sharp loneliness in her heart. 

Dr. Jennison was starting the Ford. She ran back 
swiftly. 

They went bouncing back along the river into town. 
He told her a long story about Uncle Milt and a horse 
and a hired hand, and she listened sleepily — it was so 
hot — and watched the tarnished fields and the blue dis- 
tance. Then they were back in town. 

‘‘Let me out at your office corner, Dr. Jennison. I 
want a little walk, you know.”’ 

‘*All right, Anne. Glad I found you.’’ 

There were Mabel and Agnes across the street, with 
that Madge Grant, who had just come back from Wash- 
ington. They waved at her. ‘‘Hello, Anne.’? They 
turned into ‘‘The Thistle Shoppe.’’ 

They had not asked her. A month ago they would have 
waited for her. They would have said, ‘‘Come on, Anne, 
let’s be idiots and have chocolate dreams right before 
lunch.’’ Well, let them be idiots by themselves now. She 
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would be a sensible elderly person, going home by her- 
self. 

How silly to feel so bitter! It was just the way the 
world was, cruel. When you hadn’t any way of shielding 
yourself you got hurt, like a crab without a shell. But it 
was awful to be so hurt. She turned down the street, 
green-arched with elms, that led home. 

She had held to the hope that she was taking it all too 
seriously. But it was serious. This encounter with Ma- 
bel and Agnes showed it. They were all dropping her. 
They were taking Madge, with her Washington experi- 
ence, on in her place. Madge was really more their age, 
of course. And Mabel’s cousin. Mabel would want her; 
she would insist. There really wasn’t anyone to insist on 
Anne’s presence. She hadn’t been truly intimate with 
anyone since Edith went away. 

If there were only one person! She’d seen this hap- 
pen to one or two other girls. Only she’d never thought 
much about them; they hadn’t been special friends. She 
felt bewildered. How did it happen? How was it de- 
cided? She must be lacking in some social sense, because 
she never knew. People just vanished gently. They 
never reappeared. — But — could it be happening to her! 
Friends — friends — didn’t people care about friends? 
Throwing away a delicate clear feeling into dust and 
rubbish — 

There wasn’t anything left. Her little world of trivial 
fun and laughing and casual friends was gone. The 
world would get grayer and grayer, duller and emptier. 
— Stop being so sentimental and tragic. Baby. Hold 
up your head. You’re back home again, going up the 
steps. 

After lunch she sat at the mirror and brushed her hair. 
‘‘Hello, Crumb!’’ she said to herself in the glass. ‘‘Hel- 
lo, Crumb. That’s all you are, a Crumb. Going to a 
Crumby Party.’’ She wrinkled her eyebrow at herself 
and laughed. 
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But the bridge party was really dreadful. There 
weren’t any of the other girls there. It was real, and 
definite at last. She was discarded. Women who’d been 
friends of Nell’s mother, and people who’d asked Nell 
some time — it was that kind of a party. And Nell was 
so nice to her, leaning over her every ten minutes! 
It was frightfully difficult, keeping a gay friendly man- 
ner with Nell, not being the least bit different. Laughing 
and talking and talking and talking to these colorless 
people that didn’t care about you. But now you mustn’t 
expect people to care about you. Your smile felt as set 
as a wax one. At last the tension ended. 

‘*Get the prize, dear?”’ 

‘No, — not this time, Mother.’’ 

‘*Nice party?”’ 

‘*Oh, lovely! We had a new frozen salad, — so good. 
Ginger in it.’’ 

‘You look sweet in that dress, Anne. Who brought 
you home?”’ 

‘“‘Oh, I ran off. I wanted to stop at the library. 
Where’s Dad? — No, I can’t eat anything. We had such 
heaps.’’ 

She sat out in the swing. The darkness deepened. One 
or two dim cars passed, and footsteps went by, occasion- 
ally, in the silence. There was a great clear green star 
swaying above the elm, and little golden ones sprinkled 
all through the slender scattered leaves. What did the 
wrong party matter to a star? The night air was cool 
and sweet and very soft. She heard it blowing the 
leaves of the great sycamore far above the roof. 

After a while she lay down in the swing, and watched 
the dark tracery of leaf shadows flickering against the 
white side wall. The silent loveliness of the night folded 
down around her. Her heart quieted. There was no 
need for fear. It was all over. 
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BALLAD OF A COPPER KETTLE 
By Maup E. UscHoLp 


He built a hut by a sycamore tree. 

He had neither beauty nor money; 
By day he hunted the honey bee, 
At night he stole the honey. 


Meat and yams were his daily bread; 
In a pot he boiled them together, 

Then clapped the pot on his tousled head 
And handily foiled the weather. 





Slyer was he than the crafty fox, 
Lynx-wise and partridge-wary, 

For the Redskins sighted his sooty locks 
And hovered about their quarry. 


Where aspens quivered with dappled shade 
He passed like a quaking shadow; 

Like an arrow he skimmed the silent glade, 
Like a hawk sped over the meadow. 


But they trapped him on the bottom-lands, 
And a hatchet fell like thunder; 

The rifle flew from his falling hands; 
Like stubble he went under. 


But the Redskins reckoned without his luck — 
For the hunter’s head was metal — 

Instead of a gash where the hatchet struck, 
Grinned a dent in the copper kettle. 


The Redmen hastened to quit their score, 
And soon were the peace pipes burning; 

That Manito’s seal this Paleface wore, 
Was plain to the least discerning. 
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And never again did they molest 
This hunter of proven mettle; 

The charm of the gods was on his breast — 
On his head was the copper kettle. 





CHIAROSCURO 


By Grace HuNTER 
Three without lovers walk in moonlight snow. 


I 


Moonlight 

Paled by valley mist, 

Lighting the nearby trees to sharp black lines 
Against the snow-hushed hills, 

Graying the distant trees and shadows, 
Strikes the leafless arbor 

And shows three faces, 

White with the essential silence, 

Dark with the sapless longings 

Of their wintry hearts. 


II 


Bright laughter flowered in little puffs of breath 
That withered in the moonlit air. 

Handclasped, they circled on the snow, 

Now right, now left, 

Retreated and advanced, 
And with them their vague shadows danced 
Grotesquely. 
Like a dark triple flower 
That briefly blooms in snow, 
They pressed together at the end : 
With joined hands lifted high. 
It was a futile gesture. I 
What they reached for was beyond their grasp, 
But it was gay to see that wild, fantastic dance 
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Close on bright laughter 
Smothering sobs. 


It 


Like sunless water flowing under ice, 

A thread of thought ran darkly in each heart: 
‘‘Here in this wood 

Footprints in the snow 

Stop at the lovers’ bench, 

Wander away to the black creek water, 

Pause under an oak. 

Soon they will melt and pass delicately 

In the thaws of spring. 

Even so you came and went, 

Leaving the imprint of your presence on my heart. 
But now, though I remember such things were, 
I feel nothing.’’ 


IV 


They laughed. 

One said, 

‘‘Let’s make some angels.”’ 

And two lay on clean snow, 

While one stood by and watched 

Dark bodies 

And the rhythmic arms 

That swept the snow to make the angel’s wings. 
One floundered when she rose, 

And blurred the figure moonlight showed. 
The other, rising quietly, 

Saw her aspiring wings 

Angelic in the snow. 

‘‘Haglet,’’ they called her 

And they laughed and went away. 


Oh, like the trees their careless laughter was, 
Bright in the glory of the winter moon; 

But what dark roots their thoughts had, 
Who can tell? 











CRICKETS 
By Grace STonE CoaTEs 


I lay on the floor by my father. I could have gone to 
my sister’s bed, and she would have grumbled and cud- 
dled me up, and let me curl my hands in her soft neck. 
I could have gone to mother, who would have chided 
me soberly, and taken me in; but I lay on the floor with 
my father. He was very long, lying on the floor, and in- 
credibly old. Mother told me at the last birthday cake 
that he was forty-five. I was almost five. 

There were times in summer, when he had been shovel- 
ing wheat all day, or cold-hammering plow shares at the 
end of every double furrow, that father would come in 
after all the night chores were done, pull a big white 
sheet out of the linen drawer, spread it by the open door 
and lie down. Mother would say, ‘‘Oh, Henry, please 
don’t do that. Please undress and make yourself com- 
fortable and go to bed.’’ He would say, ‘‘ Yes, yes!’’ — 
but it didn’t mean yes; it meant not to talk any more. 
He would lie with his hands clasped under his head and 
stare at the ceiling, and I would slip down beside him. 
The brussels carpet pricked a little, through the sheet 
and my thin nightdress. 

Father didn’t notice what I said to him. I liked to be 
with him when he was thinking, because I could say a 
great many things one didn’t say to people who listened 
too hard, like mothers. I could use words that didn’t 
really belong to me, words in books, if I said them softly. 
If I said them in the daytime, in front of my sister 
Teresa, her stocky legs would scamper to mother, and 
she would pant excitedly, ‘‘Mother! Mother! Veve is 
putting on!’’ She would look over her shoulder at me. 

Lying by my father, I could whisper words like valley, 
daisy, fern. I had never seen a fern, except a brittle one 
in mother’s Bible. It always broke a little, no matter 
how gently I looked at it. I had never seen a valley, but 
I knew how they looked, rich and dark. 
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Father liked the hardness of the floor, except that it 
hurt his bones when he was lean in summer. As I lay be- 
side him I could smell the new cloth in his shirt. Mother 
had finished making the shirt the day before. I could 
smell the wire on the screen door, and a little carpety 
smell through the sheet. Mosquitoes unwound a sharp 
song outside the door, and moths bumped into the mesh 
with soft thuds. A fly caught in a crevice annoyed my 
father, and he shook the door to stop its buzzing. I won- 
dered why flies bothered him. I liked them; they always 
seemed in earnest. 

After I had lain on the floor for a time an insect began 
to sing beyond the open door. Loup and soft, Loup 
and soft, it sang, with one little jetting spurt of shrill 
music at regular intervals. It was something that sang 
often, but not always. It sang when everything was 
quiet, and I listened hard. I knew it was a cricket. It 
had to be a cricket. I asked my father; but though he 
raised his head and listened, he said he couldn’t hear it. 


I wondered if he knew about crickets . . . lively as 
a cricket . . . The Cricket on the Hearth 
cricket-bats. . . . I wondered if he had ever seen a 


cricket. I hadn’t. I asked him again what it was that 
was singing, and he listened again, and said that the 
noise was quite possibly subjective, — which was just 
like saying nothing. I felt shut up inside myself because 
he didn’t tell me. I shook his arm, just a soft shake, and 
asked him, ‘‘ What would it be even if you don’t hear it? 
What would it be?”’’ 

He raised his head slightly, and slanted his gaze mildly 
toward me along his bended elbow: ‘‘Some of the noc- 
turnal stridulating Gryllidae, I assume.’’ His words 
sounded like bells. Like church bells. I said them over 
and over to myself. I had never heard church bells. I 
had never been to church, except Sunday school in the 
school house. Because Mrs. Slump nursed her baby in 
Sunday school, father had called her a sow. I was glad 
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he had said church bells instead of saying grasshoppers. 
Grasshoppers made me think of sunshine, and the hot, 
dusty smell of grain shocks. But this sound was like 
cool, dark night odors close to the ground. 

Always the song went on. 

Mother came to the door of her bedroom, braiding her 
hair over her shoulder. She looked worried. She looked 
at me and said, ‘‘You should be asleep.’’ I wrinkled 
my eyes tight shut and said, ‘‘I am.’’ When I opened 
them, she smiled; but she was frowning, too. Father 
put his arm over me. He didn’t say, ‘‘Let the child 
stay,’’ but that was what he meant. The last thing I 
remembered was mother standing, looking at us, braiding 
her dark hair and frowning a little. 





PLOWMAN 


By JAMES Hearst 


This is plowing time and I am plowing, 
Winding furrows like long black strings 

Around a field that every day is growing 
Smaller while the plowman sings. 


For I am the plowman plowing my field. 
Now is the time to turn it into furrows. 

Plowing makes new land, new land makes new yield, 
And turns into old land, plowed up tomorrow. 


I am a plowman; I will plow the stars 
And let them ring like stones against my plows. 
I, a sky plowman! — Will you close the pasture bars, 
Finish the chores, bring home the cows? 





TWO POEMS 
By RicHarp WARNER Borst 
VIRGIN TIMBER 


On tenuous branches, sensitive as thought, 
Upborne along the scarcely moving air, 
Translucent leaves lie level in the sun, 

And filtered yellow dapples ground and grass. 


My feet sink deep in mold, — the precious mold, 

A compound of the faded moccasin flower, 

The bass leaf and the pale hepatica; 

The mouldering boles of burr-oaks and of birches; 
The bodies of small birds that hid themselves 
Head under wing, to sleep, but not to wake; 

The skeletons of snakes and creeping things; 

The dust of life, primordial and forgotten. 


Silence is here, and presses cooling hands 

On everything, — the insensate earth, the half- 
Awareness of the slender ironwood saplings, 
The keen inquisitiveness of flippant squirrels, 
Of scurrying chipmunks and of restless jays 
That hold subdued debate among the boughs. 


And as I stand here in this gray-lit stillness, 
The solitude is vocal with slow words 
That speak themselves within my wondering ears: 


‘<Trees like these oaks will spread their Druid hands 
To sun and starlight when the last man stumbles 
His final, headlong mile of empty quest 
To face in the end the Mystery whence he sprang.’’ 
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RICHARD WARNER BORST 


CHORES 


The house is dark; 
All are away 
On an all-day visit. 


The smoky lantern in the blue dark 
Makes a yellow circle about me 
On the snow. 


The brittle maples 
Are melancholy about me; 
They cast tangled shadows. 


I must carry in wood 
And a basket of red corn-cobs i 
To kindle the morning fires. 


The cows munch timothy 
In the long manger, 
Waiting to be milked. 


It is very still: 
A hen elucks fretfully 
In the lean-to. 


It is very lonely: 
Our farm is wide, — 
Half a mile to the neighbors. 


T hear sleigh-bells. 
I think that must be the folks 
Coming home. 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


Wapsipinicon Tales. By Jay G. Stiamunp. (Prairie Publishing 
Company, Cedar Rapids.) Here are nine brief tales and sketches 
of the Wapsie people whom Mr. Sigmund knows and likes. They 
are portrayed simply and with little artifice, but very convine- 
ingly. Mr. Sigmund has a strong feeling for the customs, the 
language, the odd twists of mind, and the interests and amuse- 
ments of these people; and consequently his work is racy and 
autochthonous. I sometimes wish that his pieces were better 
written and better built, but that does not hinder my enjoyment 
of the fine tang and honest work in them. ‘‘Subpoena,’’ and 
‘‘Blinkers’’ (his cock-fighting story) will be remembered by 
MIDLAND readers. They and ‘‘Ginseng’’ seem to me to show Mr. 
Sigmund’s talent at its best, while ‘‘Countermand”’ is a bit of 
genre which I cannot forget. F. L. M. 


Ask Me Another: the Second Question Book. Compiled by 
Justin SparrorD and Lucien Esty. (Viking Press, $1.60.) 
Those persons who think the world is to be saved by erudition 
should be in raptures over the question and answer craze. I do 
not know how it caught on, but I can only acknowledge myself 
a victim of it; moreover I hereby record in gleeful triumph that 
I made a better score on General Quiz Number Forty-Two than 
Ring Lardner did. That is something to brighten existence. 
Further than that I am glad to record that these questions are 
well chosen and the answers reasonable. F. L. M. 


Working Bullocks, by KaTHARINE SUSANNAH PricHarp (Viking 
Press, $2.00), is her third novel, but her first to be published in 
this country. It constitutes a glimpse into a region strange to the 
average reader. America of today has almost forgotten the ele- 
mental simplicity of pioneer existence, and is comparatively un- 
aware that such life is still being lived in places where nature 
as yet over-towers man’s creations. Miss Prichard has set the 
scene of her story in the Karri forests of Australia, where the 
life of the population centers about the felling of the huge trees 
and their conversion into lumber; and an unfamiliar scene it is. 
Names of strange trees, flowers, birds, and animals send the 
reader to the dictionary sometimes fruitlessly, and a handbook of 
Australian colloquialisms would be needed to make clear the 
exact meaning of all the phrases and terms that fill the pages. 
Yet the story is simple and the characters uncomplex so that the 
unfamiliar vocabulary is no bar to understanding. Red Burke, 
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the bullock driver, is attracted by two women, Deb, the elemental, 
and Tessa, the sophisticated. Deb wins out, at least tempor- 
arily, and that is the main story. The wavering of Red, power- 
ful masculine brute that he is, between the two attractions, his 
primitve reactions to grief, loss, and disgrace, are sympatheti- 
cally realized. So too are the lives of minor characters, Wally 
Burke, Mary Ann Colburn, and Mrs. Pennyfather, the board- 
ing-house keeper. The book sags somewhat in the middle, chief- 
ly because of the introduction of the strike, which though inter- 
esting in itself, hardly forwards the main plot enough to warrant 
its inclusion. And there is often lushness or carelessness of 
phrasing that careful revision should have elminated. But as it 
stands the book is an interesting picture of life in the raw, of 
elemental instincts simply and directly expressed. Red Burke 
is a good antidote for the soul-sick, self-analytical hero of much 
of our modern fiction; and Deb Colburn is an excellent foil for 
Mayfair ladies. E. P. F. 
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